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hoeping Posted 


IP Code usage on letter mail continues to 

rise. In the first half of Fiscal 1973 it hit 85%, 
compared to 83% and 82% in the same period 
of Fiscal 1972, according to the Origin-Destina- 
tion Information System (ODIS). 


any gas stations give 

away postage stamps 
instead of trading stamps. In 
Milwaukee recently one cus- 
tomer demanded airmail 
stamps, then drove off 
when told that only 8¢ 
stamps were available. 
Another customer 
asked for a book to 
glue them in. A third asked, ‘Who are they 
made by?”’ 












Secretary of Defense has issued a mes- 
sage of thanks to the Postal Service for its 
work in getting parcels to prisoners of war in 
Vietnam. A letter from Elliot Richardson (then 
Secretary of Defense and now Attorney Gen- 
eral) noted that next-of-kin sent 9,000 packages 
under that program. He commended postal 
employees who processed POW parcels at the 
Air Mail Facility at New York's Kennedy Airport 
and at the Brooklyn Army Terminal. He gave 
special thanks to the office of the Director of 
International Postal Affairs at Headquarters 
“and in particular Mr. Richard J. Greenfield,” 
who helped set up and guide the program. 


ext time you moan about 

the duplication of 
names on your route or in 
your town, remember 
the poor postal 
employees in 
Aschsein, Switzer- 
land. Of that town’s 
3,274 residents, 620 
are named Rhorer, 358 Omlin and 202 Von 
Moos. 








he Postal Service has exercised its option 

to purchase 10,453 quarter-ton vehicles 
and 3,824 half-tons from AM General Corp. dur- 
ing Fiscal 1974. The quarter-tons will cost $21,- 
951,300 and will be delivered by October, 1974. 
The half-tons will cost $10,057,120 and will be 
delivered by December, 1974. 


cat used a Speedy Bag to make 

a special delivery of its 
own at the Walcott, IA, 
post office. It gave birth 
to seven kittens in the 
bag. The cat apparently 
climbed through an 
open window the day 
before, said Postmaster 
Robert Staub. 









Vermont customer com- 

plained that the St. Peters- 
burg, FL, post office had errone- 
ously collected 11¢ postage due 
for two airmail letters she 
had sent with full postage. 
The Consumer Advocate’s 
office at Headquarters found 
that the customer had taken 
an 8¢ stamp, cut it in half 
diagonally and pasted the 
halves with another 8¢ stamp 
on each letter to total the airmail 
postage. Using halves of stamps is a no-no, 
postal officials explained. The Consumer 
Advocate’s office arranged for a 5¢ refund any- 
way, because only 3¢ additional postage was 
due on each letter. 


ontroipak has gone national. The system, 

designed to protect large volume mailers of 
potentially valuable mail such as credit cards, is 
now available everywhere. It had been under 
test by several major firms. The system uses a 
plastic bag to hold first-class mail. The bag is 
treated like registered mail all the way to the 
destination delivery unit. Cost ranges from 7¢ 
to 13¢ per letter, plus first-class postage. 








Why they want 
postal jobs 


Over a hundred men and women 
from their teens to their fifties 
crowded into the cafeteria at Fort 
Lauderdale High School and spent 
a full evening taking the Postal 
Service’s clerk-carrier examina- 
tion. 

In much-smaller Rockford, IL, 
rain was pouring down for the 
tenth straight day, but a dozen ap- 
plicants braved the dark, dreary 
morning and drove to the new 
post office on Harrison Ave. for 
the 2Y2 hour exam. 

They were part of 298,000 
people across the country who 


Flood of new 
applicants may spark 
memory of 

your own exam 





Over a hundred applicants jam the Fort Lauderdale 
High School cafeteria to take the clerk-carrier exam. 


were seeking postal jobs by tak- 
ing the clerk-carrier and mail 
handler examinations. From Janu- 
ary into May, post offices almost 
everywhere were flooded with re- 
plies when they advertised the 
exams. 

Why? Granted, in some loca- 
tions, it was the first exam for over 
a year. But the response was still 
surprising—in areas where jobs 
seem plentiful, too. 

The answer was readily avail- 
able. Ask the applicants. They'll 
tell you why they want postal jobs. 

“Security,”’ said Maureen Hall, 


who moved to Fort Lauderdale a 
few months ago from Brooklyn. 
“The starting pay is good, and | 
have a child to support.” 

More money also was the rea- 
son that three friends—Genevieve 
Paolo, Marie Cerrachio and Marie 
Benedetti— wanted postal jobs. 
The first two were working in a 
school cafeteria and were widows 
with grown children. 

There were other reasons, too. 
Clifford John, a machine assem- 
bler, said he likes the benefits that 
postal workers get, the retirement 
system especially. Ted Fabe, who 
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Concentration was the key at the Fort 
Lauderdale exam. The test includes 
some memory work. 


This thoughtful young man was one of 
a dozen applicants tested one rainy 
morning in Rockford. 


Here’s how the Fort Lauderdale 
applicants looked as they filed into the 
exam room. 
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just moved to Fort Lauderdale 
from Cleveland, was working as a 
utility man for a building firm. What 
he wants is a secure job, he said. 
“Good benefits,” said Dick Ward 
when he was asked what attracted 
him most to the post office. ‘And 
the pay stacks up pretty good 
against other jobs.” 

Dennis Holste, who works for a 
trucking firm, is looking for a job 
with a future. James Reynolds, a 
23-year-old bachelor who was 
working as a helper to painters 
and wallpaperers, echoed Holste’s 
views. ‘‘The pay isn’t as big as I’m 
getting now,” he said, “but it has 
a future and has good benefits.” 

And so it went. Pay, security, 
benefits. These were the strong 
reasons why 6,700 people sought 
to take the exam in Fort Lauder- 
dale. (More than 2,000 have been 
examined and scored.) There 
were so many that even the new 
post office building couldn’t han- 
die the exams, so they were shift- 
ed to a convenient place in town 
that could hold a hundred or so at 
a time sitting at tables—the high 
school cafeteria. 

Rockford had about 400 appli- 
cants and was able to handle the 
testing at the post office. 

Unemployment is no problem in 
either Fort Lauderdale or Rock- 
ford. The Florida city, whose pop- 
ulation has grown from 620,000 to 
730,000 since the 1970 census, 
had a 2.3% April unemployment 
rate, compared to national rate of 
around 5%. The tourist industry, 
as you might guess, is a big one 
there, with about 100,000 workers 
out of a total labor force of 273,- 
600 in trade and services. 

Rockford’s unemployment rate 
for April stood at 2.8%, a little over 
half the national average and well 
below the ‘‘full employment’’ level. 
But only a year before the figure 
was 4.5% and two years before it 
was 6.7%. 


Rockford industry has made a 
good recovery in two years. The 
huge Chrysler plant about 15 min- 
utes east on the Northwest Toll- 
way, and Rockford’s other big em- 
ployers — Barber-Colman, Sund- 
strand, Amerock to name a few— 
are going full blast. 

A good example of an industrial 
worker is Bob Peterson, an ambi- 
tious 19-year-old who wants to be 
a carrier. At the time of the exam 
he was a furnace operator for Jo- 
seph Behr & Sons. 

The money was only secondary 
to Peterson, although substantially 
more than he was earning at Behr. 
His primary consideration was the 
future that the Postal Service 
might provide. 

“First of all,” Peterson said, ‘‘l 
want to work outdoors. That fur- 
nace room gets awfully hot. That's 
why | want to be a carrier, to get 
outside. Of course on a day like 
RN 

He glanced toward the soggy 
earth out the window. The grounds 
in front of the new post office had 
been graded twice preparatory to 
the planting of grass. But the con- 
tinuing rain was eroding new gul- 
lies into the soil. 

“In my present situation | really 
don’t know how to get ahead,”’ he 
said. ‘‘| had one semester of col- 
lege and maybe I'll go back some- 
day. | want to get into manage- 
ment eventually. The post office 
has a lot of job security too.” 

Mary Hill, 42, has different 
goals. She was working part-time 
as a laundry helper at the time of 
the exam. Before that, however, 
she worked for the City of Rock- 
ford for 11 years, until her job was 
abolished. 

“| want to be a clerk,’’ she said. 
“| like the security. Where | work 
now | get paid for the number of 
hours | work. If we’re closed on a 
holiday | don’t get paid. 

“When | worked for the city we 


got all those benefits. Now | work 
in a laundry and | don’t get those 
benefits.” 

Besides, she said, laundry work 
isn't pleasant, but a postal clerk's 
is. 

A third applicant, Barb Moser 
(she prefers ‘Barb’ to ‘‘Bar- 
bara’), has a still different set of 
reasons for wanting a postal job. 
She wants to be a Clerk. 

Mrs. Moser, 30, has three chil- 
dren. Her husband works for a 
service station, and she helps out 
there too “but for about half the 
money” that postal work would 
bring her. 

“| worked for the post office be- 
fore,”’ she said. “‘l really liked the 
people and the work. Then we 
moved away and we had our own 
service station. We had to give it 
up and now my husband works for 
another service station. 

‘We need the money and that’s 
why | want to work again. It’s inter- 
esting work, it has good benefits, 
security, and good starting pay. | 
worked for the post office for 14 
months. | left in 1969. Now the 
starting pay is higher than the pay 
| was getting then.” 

Although many post offices 
were not yet hiring from the recent 
round of exams, both Fort Lauder- 
dale and Rockford were. 

Fast-growing Fort Lauderdale 
had added about 100 carriers 
since January. 

Rockford’s hiring was modest— 
but only by comparison to larger 
installations. Personnel Officer 
Tom Kelly said about 30 persons 
would be hired—mostly because 
of the introduction of area mail 
procesing at Rockford. At the time 
he didn’t know how many addi- 
tional vacancies would be created 
by end-of-the-fiscal-year retire- 
ments, but he estimated the num- 
ber at 10, including three super- 
visors. 





Atlanta clerk Harold R. Bryant, a transfer clerk employed by At- 

. lanta’s main post office, doesn’t work there. He works 

works full time at full time about 12 miles away—at Foote & Davies, a 

printing plant commercial printing firm, helping dispatch the com- 
pany’s huge volume of mail. 

The firm mailed some 210 million pieces in 1972— 
mostly catalogs but including all mail classes. And 
for the first 11 months of the year, that volume meant 
$37 million in revenue to the Postal Service. 

Bryant and two other clerks are assigned to the 
printing plant. Marvin Briscoe, the Foote & Davies 
mailing manager, worked with Atlanta postal officials 
to put post office clerks on the F&D site eight years 
ago. The company’s volume has been growing by 
about 15% every year. The system works well, he 
says. 

“If | have a problem, they can call and get answers 
in half the time that it takes me. They’re very con- 
scientious people.”’ 

Briscoe says that the double factors of plant load- 
ing of mail and having the clerks right there have re- 
sulted in economies and faster service. 

Bryant, whose main functions are to determine the 
destinations of mail and to dispatch trucks and piggy- 
backs, will tell you that working at F&D is in many 
respects no different from working in a post office. In 
fact, the company’s facility would remind you of a 
medium-sized, very up-to-date post office. 

It has an enclosed loading dock—big enough for 
seven truck trailers. A monorail sack sorter dumps 
sacks of mail onto extendable conveyors that reach 
into the insides of the trucks. 

Behind all this is a mailing plant that can handle 
1,500,000 pieces of mail a day and employs more 
than 100 people. They work three tours, seven days 
a week, particularly during the company’s heavy 
mailing season, August through November. 

“We three postal employees rotate our tours every 
two weeks,”’ said the 43-year-old Bryant. ‘‘Two of us 
are here on Saturdays, Mondays and Tuesdays and 
three the rest of the week. No one is here on Sundays 
except during the seasonal rush.” 

Bryant, like the others—Billy W. Morris and Thom- 
as L. Puckett—bid for his job. Their jobs are in the 
weigher’s unit in the bulk mail section in Atlanta, 
and they report to Jim Kirk, foreman of the unit at 
the Federal Annex. 

“Any change in procedure here,” Bryant said, 
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Sacks full of mail go onto 

conveyors at Atlanta's Foote & 

Davies printing plant. Lower: Part of 
the huge F&D output awaits shipment. 
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©@ | can make 
decisions and show 


a little more initiative 
on the job. 


HOME continued 


“we go through Jim or the transportation office at 
the Annex.” 

At F&D, the three clerks work under Briscoe's guid- 
ance. Bryant considers Briscoe savvy about postal 
operations, though he lacks specific post office ex- 
perience. Briscoe has been with F&D for 15 years. 
Previously, he had his own mailing company. 

Bryant and the other two clerks, according to Bris- 
coe, have final say on makeup of the plant loads. 

“Mr. Briscoe notifies us when he gets a mailing 
list for one of the publications to be mailed out, such 
as a magazine or a catalog,’’ Bryant related. ‘‘He 
tells us when it will be going out. We go through the 
list and decide what destination trailers to make up. 
All the mail is presorted into sacks. 

“If we determine a large volume is going to the 
Philadelphia area, for instance, we can schedule a 
trailer for that area.” 

For the most part, piggybacks are currently being 
used, and sometimes one will have loads for more 
than one major gateway destination. 

During the heavy mailing season, a typical sched- 


ule for one week showed 24 piggyback trailers made 
up, along with five star route trucks and 16 trailers 
sent directly to the Atlanta Post Office. Those trailers 
contained mail mostly for close-by Southeast cities. 

“Sometimes we have a week or more to deter- 
mine plant loads,” Bryant said. “Other times, we 
have as little as a few hours.” 

Bryant and the others verify that proper postage 
has been paid on the material mailed by F&D. 

In addition, the clerks make sure that F&D mail- 
room employees make up and tie bundles properly. 

“We usually get only six or eight complaints an 
accounting period from receiving post offices about 
improper labeling and poor tying of bundles,”’ Bryant 
said. 

Bryant likes working at F&D. In addition to being 
closer to his home, he finds the working conditions 
at the company good and the relationship with Bris- 
coe and his employees excellent. 

“I’m on my own, more or less, here at F&D,” 
Bryant said. ‘‘| can make decisions and show a little 
more initiative on the job.” 


Transfer clerk Harold R. Bryant 
dispatches a truckload of mail from 
Foote & Davies. 
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Fred Reitzke and his travelling 
post office have been delighting 
children for years. 

A 25 year postal veteran, 
Reitzke, a window clerk in 
Woodland, CA, appears before 
elementary school classes with a 
model post office, explaining what 
the postal system is all about. 

Composed of a window 
counter, mail slots, and a post 
office box replica, it gives the 
youngsters the feel of working 
behind a post office’s locked 
doors. ‘‘It’s a big hit with the 
kids,’’ says Reitzke. ‘‘They each 
have a slot and can put their 
letters into it, and at the same 
time learn about postage and 
classes of mail.” 


continued 
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Reitzke knows from experience 

that a few days after his visit he will 
receive letters from the class. ‘‘Their 
teacher has them do it as a project, 
so they can put to use what they 
learned from my talk. And | write 
right back to them,’’ he says. 

He also knows that it won't be 

long before some familiar faces 
begin appearing at his window. 
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When window clerk Fred Reitzke 
tells schoolchildren about the post 
Office, they're all ears and eyes. 
This time he was helped by 
cardboard postal truck cut-outs 
(which are not generally available) 














arrying product samples is just a 
Comal part of a carrier's life. But 
those samples can transform an un- 
known product into a household 
word. 

Consequently, manufacturers in- 
vest tens of millions of dollars to 
have their samples delivered to 
every home in the country via the 
Postal Service. 

They know that sampling “is the 
No. 1 marketing tool to create initial 
trial and use of a product.” It may 
take a couple of years to get that 
money back, but how else can you 
get 200 million bathers to try Irish 
Spring soap, or 50 million house- 
wives to shine their furniture with 
Pledge, or several million men to 
whisk the whiskers off their tace 
with Trac II razors? 

As one marketing expert puts it: 

“If you have a good product and 
a good advertising campaign, the 
fastest way to get people buying 
your product is to put it in their 
hands for nothing.” 

Marketing people believe that 
mail sampling coupled with adver- 
tising doubles or triples the sales 
of a product compared with adver- 
tising alone. 

Cost holds back wider use of sam- 
pling. It’s not the postage, particu- 
larly for items of less than six 





ounces. But the product itself, the 
special packaging, the advertising 
all add up to a hefty sum—partic- 
ularly on a nation-wide sample. 
Samples can easily cost 33 cents 
each. Multiply that by 40 million 
and you've got a $13,200,000 bill. 
Another factor holding back 
wider use of mail sampling is the 
product. It has to be lightweight. It 
has to be an item that gets almost 
daily use. And it has to be good. 
Timing of the sampling is vital. 





A great way 
to introduce a 
good product 


It has to coincide with advertising 
campaign, stocking of store shelves, 
and efforts by local sales managers. 

The Postal Service Manual treats 
samples as regular third class mail. 
Samples come in full truckloads to 
sectional centers. The cases of 
samples are broken down to ZIP 
Code areas. Many mailers ship de- 
tached address cards in advance 
of the samples. Some firms that 
specialize in mail sampling provide 
the address cards in the sequence 
in which a carrier serves his route. 

Carriers sometimes get fewer ad- 
dress cards and samples than they 
have customers. The marketing 
men explain that they provide for 
only 95% of the customers, figuring 
that the other 5% would be nixies 
anyway. That would be a lot of 
wasted samples, they point out. 

The marketing people expect mail 
sampling to grow. 

A number of test marketing and 
full scale samplings are scheduled 
for 1974. One firm wants to get a 
new product to every home in the 
country but can’t make enough of 
it. The firm is selling the product 
in a few areas as fast as it can be 
produced. The manufacturer can 
hardly wait to watch his sales climb 
after the Postal Service lets the 
whole country try the product. &@ 





Case of 


the 


A postal 
Sherlock Holmes 
story that’s 
nonfictional 


A year has passed since the Case 
of the Reused Stamps first came to 
the attention of the Postal Inspec- 
tion Service, and it is only now pos- 
sible to reveal the intricate twists 
and turns that this strange affair 
took during the course of its in- 


vestigation. 

The beginning was inauspicious 
enough, as beginnings generally 
seem to be: A citizen of a Euro- 
pean country, in the United States 
on a visitor’s visa, mailed approxi- 
mately 25 parcels bearing reused 
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postage stamps at a station in Chi- 
cago. 

As I have already related, how- 
ever, the incident was merely the 
beginning. Soon this singular case 
took on another aspect. The Air 
Mail Facility at O'Hare Interna- 
tional Airport and the foreign mail 
units at the Chicago Post Office 
were detecting and intercepting a 
number of airmail packages, ad- 
dressed to Communist-controlled 
countries in Eastern Europe, to 
which were affixed reused postage 
stamps. 

All of us, I am sure, have heard 
of isolated instances in which in- 
dividuals—children,  principaily— 
have sought to use stamps a second 
time. You, yourself, may even have 
detected such a violation or two in 
your own postal career. 

But this Chicago case presented 
an entirely novel set of circum- 
stances to our ever-vigilant Inspec- 
tion Service. The Service’s investi- 
gators eventually uncovered the 
amazing total of 550 packages 
mailed in Chicago and its environs, 
addressed to Eastern European 
countries, and bearing used stamps. 

The flood of these parcels pro- 
vided a mystery to the Inspection 
Service only briefly, however. 
Those stalwart investigators, afraid 
of some sinister plot to prevent 
their employer from collecting the 
justly-deserved postage fees, soon 
discovered several common factors 
which may or may not have been 
coincidental—I shall leave it to 
you to decide for yourself. 

The initial phase of the investi- 
gation showed that the vast ma- 
jority of the tainted packages were 
the work of Eastern Europeans who 
were in the United States on visi- 
tors’ visas or who were alien resi- 
dents. Of the 179 cases ultimately 
handled by the Inspection Service, 
a very small number (I am proud to 


relate) involved United States citi- 
zens, either born or naturalized. 

As investigators followed the 
tortuous paths to which their first 
clues led them, they came upon 
further evidences which indicated 
a growing practice which must 
needs be stopped. 

Approximately three-fourths of 
those individuals investigated were 
employed as charwomen or cus- 
todians in office buildings. It be- 
came their habit to rummage 
through wastebaskets of the offices 
in which they toiled, and thereby 
obtain discarded packaging mate- 
rials from which they would remove 
the stamps. 

If by happenstance the stamps 
bore no marks of cancellation, they 
would simply be glued onto the 
package intended to go behind the 
Iron Curtain. If there were such 
marks, they displayed crude at- 
tempts to eradicate them through 
the utilization of abrasives or de- 
tergents. Indeed, in two instances 
the efforts at erasure went far be- 
yond expectations; the abrasives 
removed not only the cancellation 
marks but the original colored inks 
as well. In these cases the perpe- 
trator attempted to hide his work 
with colored ballpoint pens. 

The inspectors found three oc- 
casions in which uncanceled por- 
tions of stamps were cut out and 
affixed to the packaging as if they 
comprised one valid stamp. 

The danger that these shady prac- 
tices would become more wide- 
spread were put into focus when 
Special Investigator B----, who 
was conversant with the languages 
used by the aliens, recovered a total 
of three pounds of used stamps from 
11 of the subjects; these stamps 
were intended for future mailings. 

Special Investigator B_--- not 
only helped solve the case but he 
also (because he was so fluent in 
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the mother tongues of the alleged 
violators) helped to solve the prob- 
lem of ending the illegal practice. 

He interviewed each individual 
found to be involved in the at- 
tempted reuse of the postage 
stamps. In each case the alleged 
violator was informed, in his own 
language, of his constitutional 
rights, and was given both an ex- 
planation of the law and a warning 
against further violations. In each 
case, too, a statement was obtained 
admitting to the violation and 
promising to discontinue the prac- 
tice (although many of them as- 
serted that they did not realize the 
stamps were invalid or that the 
practice was contrary to law). 

The Inspection Service feared, 
however, that Special Investigator 
B__-~- had reached only a miniscule 
portion of the potential violators. 
The Service determined to employ 
modern communications media to 
further disseminate the message. 
B_..-- and others appeared on 
radio and television programs 
broadcast in the Eastern European 
languages. 

One television program proved 
to be especially effective; this kind 
of program has become known as a 
“talk show,” the format consisting 
of an interview, with questions and 
answers. Displayed on television 
screens of thousands of Chicago 
families who use those languages 
were examples of the parcels with 
the reused postage stamps, the ad- 
dresses being obliterated to pro- 
tect the persons involved. 

Directly as a result of the efforts 
of Special Investigator B-..- and 
others the Case of the Reused 
Stamps has come to a successful 
conclusion. The number of parcels 
with used stamps affixed to them 
has dropped to nought, and the 
postal authorities in the Windy City 
are resting a bit easier. J 





Magazines’? 
Business thrives 


As the Lifes and Looks 
die, many specialized 
publications are born 


Life magazine may have died but Laser Focus maga- 
zine is alive and well. 

Look magazine lost a fight to stay in business, but 
it’s easy sledding for Skiing magazine, which now 
has a half million circulation, although seven skiing 
magazines are published in the U. S. 

Those two paragraphs tell the story of what has 
happened to some of the Postal Service’s best cus- 
tomers—the magazine publishers. 

According to popular belief, the magazine busi- 
ness is struggling along—pushed into a corner by 
that one-eyed monster, television. 

But the industry is doing well, and top industry 
spokesmen speak with confidence about the future. 

Almost any postal employee can rattle off the 
names of popular and powerful publications that he 
once sorted or carried but doesn’t any more. Col- 
lier’s, Saturday Evening Post (as a weekly), American, 
Liberty and, of course, Life and Look. 

Today, the cases and satchels are more apt to be 
filled with publications like Laser Focus, Arizona 
Highways, Fast Food, Psychology Today, Underseas 
Technology and Ms. 

The fact is: more magazines are being published 
today than 10 years ago. And each year more maga- 
zines are starting than folding. 

Publishers are finding audiences that—despite TV 
—want to keep that printed word flowing into their 
homes. 


“People can’t read enough in any one magazine 
if they're interested in the subject,’’ says Steve Kelly, 
president of the Magazine Publishers Association. 

Kelly points out that 106 magazines were started 
in 1972 against 30 that were sold, merged or dis- 
continued. In the 10 year period 1963-72, 818 new 
magazines started, 180 folded. 

And the American Business Press lists more than 
62 million subscribers to business publications to- 
day, compared to 55 million 10 years ago. 

Total magazine circulation by mail was more than 
four billion in fiscal 1972. That’s almost 20 magazines 
for every man, woman and child in the country. In 
1972 there was a drop of 158 million from the previ- 
ous year. But the 1972 total was a slight increase 
over 1969. 

Kelly points out that 85% of the magazines are 
home delivered today. Thirty years ago 85% were 
purchased on newsstands. The switch, he attributes 
in part to good mail service. 

Both Kelly and Charles Mill, president of the Amer- 
ican Business Press, point to the growing education, 
intelligence and sophistication of the American 
public. 

“Magazines are 90% informational and people 
want to know more now than ever,”’ Kelly says. Big 
circulations are no longer the aim of publishers, he 
adds; one auto firm advertises in 42 publications of 
all sizes. 

Mill notes that the world is constantly changing. 
What would the medical profession do without maga- 
zines, he asks. A vast percentage of drugs in use 
today were not in existence 20 years ago, he says; 
doctors have to learn of them from magazines. 

Of course, the published word has competition— 
for both readers and advertisers. TV and newspapers 
are the traditional competitors and they're being 
joined by video cassettes, closed circuit TV, tape 
recordings and other, mostly electronic, means of 
communicating. 

But the printed word has convenience. 

Mill points out that the reader of a magazine or 
trade newspaper can pick up the publication any- 
time and anywhere he wants to—at the office, at 
home, on a bus, etc. And he can choose what he 
wants to read and how much of it. 

Kelly ‘‘can’t see any way of overcoming” the 
advantages of magazines. ‘You can pick it up once 
or three times, and you can tear something out if you 
want to,”’ he adds. 

That some magazines have a short life span 
doesn't bother the two industry spokesmen. Kelly 











points out that 85% of the prime time TV shows are Billboard magazine, a weekly, goes to 33,000 
out of their time spots within five years subscribers, about 5,000 of them radio station man- 

Mills notes that one of the first business publica- agers who want to know what the hottest musical 
tions (started by McGraw-Hill back in the 1880's) was record of the week is, Mill says. If the magazine is a 
the Street Railway Journal. The world may have few days late, the station manager may-be losing 
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rely on the speed and reliability of the Postal Service. Mill notes that ‘‘almost any business todayvis more 


American Metal Market is a daily publication with technical, more complex than 30 years ago.” And 
just 14,000 circulation but it contains news on which _ therefore more in need of a magazine. 

metals buyers and sellers base decisions involving And that magazine will need postal clerks to sort + 
millions of dollars, he says. them and carriers to deliver them. a 
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Boom Town 





Resort city’s 
post office 

shifts gears 
twice a year 
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Most of the year Ocean City, MD, 
is a quiet little town. Its three or 
four city routes are mounted, and 
letter carriers can drive up to the 
seashore collection boxes. Post- 
master Scott Wallace heads a staff 
of 13 that goes about its business 
smoothly and efficiently. 

But when summer comes, things 


really explode. What was a town of 
5,000 residents changes overnight 
into a bustling, crowded seaside re- 
sort area that takes on 100,000 resi- 
dents on weekdays and up to 250,- 
000 on weekends. 

The city is so busy in the sum- 
mertime that one man has to be 
assigned to do nothing but make 
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Boom Town continued 


collection and special delivery runs. 
And he has to do much of that on 
foot because the traffic in the board- 
walk area makes vehicular travel 
virtually impossible. Likewise, car- 
rier routes are converted to foot 
routes in the summer. 

Merchants on the boardwalk buy 
stamps by the tens of thousands for 
their postal card mailing customers. 
Cancellations pass the million mark 
(much of it now done at the sec- 
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Tammy Evans (left) and Debby 
Cope mail postcards home from 
Ocean City. Debby’s father is a 
letter carrier in Manheim, PA 


tional center in Salisbury, MD). 

To handle this summertime ex- 
plosion, the Ocean City Post Office 
adds seven employees. 

In the summer the carrier routes 
are split up. Ralph Bunting, for in- 
stance, has been working the win- 
tertime route that runs from 15th to 
4ist Streets with 1,934 “possible” 
deliveries. In the summer, Bunting’s 
route is cut off at 30th Street. 
(Ocean City is but a few blocks wide 
and has over 7,700 possible de- 
liveries. ) 

The “possible” deliveries include 
all residential and business units. 
One condominium apartment house 
may have up to 500 units, all of 
which are possible deliveries. 

Actually, Ocean City’s year-round 
population is growing too. The 1970 
census counted 1,493 residents. By 
now, however, the population is 
three to four times that. 

Ocean City’s growth is attrib- 
uted to its fine, deep beach plus the 
general affluence of the Baltimore 
and Washington areas, both of 
which are less than three hours 
away. Another major factor is a 
four-mile bridge over Chesapeake 
Bay that was opened in 1952. Pre- 
viously, the bay had to be crossed 
by ferry. The two lane bridge, a 
modern engineering feat, now han- 
dles six million vehicles a year and 
is being joined by a parallel three 
lane span. 

Postmaster Wallace usually gets 
college students from near-by towns 
as his summer help. The students 
come back year after year, some 
working as much as seven years— 
all the way through law or graduate 
school. 


The permanent Ocean City staff 
is a stable crew, with an average 
time in service of almost 17 years. 
They include Wallace, an assistant 
PM, four clerks and five carriers, a 
rural carrier and a custodial 
ployee. 

In the summer, three clerks are 
needed full time on the windows. 
There are 518 lock boxes in use year 
around, with a long waiting list. 
In the summer, general delivery 
runs up to 200 customers. Two con- 
tract stations also serve the city. 

Because of the transient popula- 
tion, there’s a lot of markup time. 
In the winter, there are three cases 
of hold bins with 46 spaces, indicat- 
ing that Ocean City is becoming 
more of a year-round community. 
Many of those asking their mail to 
be held are retired persons who go 
to Florida for a couple months a 
year. 

And local business is booming all 
year. One salt water taffy and fudge 
business discovered that people 
want their product in the winter, 
too. As a result, Wallace has to have 
a one-ton truck to haul the loads of 
candy mail. 

Real estate firms usually begin 
their mass mailings shortly after 
Christmas. One firm may drop 20,- 
000 brochures on the office at one 
time. 

Wallace wants to add another 
contract station and expand the lock 
box section. But he can’t get any 
carpenters to handle the lock box 
expansion. They're all too busy 
building condominiums on the 
ocean front, which means that soon 
the post office will need an even 
bigger lock box section. a 
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The Spread of Bar Code Mail 


27 post offices 
to have 
scanning equipment 
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By the end of this year 27 post offices are expected to 
be sorting business reply mail with bar-code readers. 

The code readers, which are being installed on 
single-position letter sorting machines (LSMs) and the 
big Optical Character Readers (OCRs), scan a series 
of bars and half-bars on the lower right corner of the 
pre-printed reply envelopes. 

The machines can sort letters with an accuracy of 
98%. The OCR can handle 36,000 an hour, while the 
single-position LSM can separate them at 1,400 an hour. 

The customer prints the bar code on the envelopes 
along with his conventional address when the en- 
velopes are manufactured. 

Because nearly all reply letters contain checks or 
money orders, customers are interested in a system that 
will get this mail to them faster. 

Post offices processing bar coded mail assign a 
unique ZIP code for all companies receiving coded en- 
velopes at that office. Because of the high volume of 
this mail, it can be sorted to this ZIP code at state 
distribution centers and in some cases at originating 


post offices. All additional processing can then be 
handled by code readers. 

Incidentally, the code reader promises to ease the 
problem of sorting mail to the hundreds of phantom 
lock boxes held by larger companies and banks. It can 
sort down to these boxes as well as an individual com- 
pany. 

Within another 12 months much of the bar-coded 
mail could be moving faster in the originating cities, 
too. When the reply letters are being faced and can- 
celled they will be separated from the other letter mail. 
From then on they can be sorted on the high-speed code 
readers. 

Offices that have or are slated to get bar-code readers 
in 1973 include: Atlanta, Columbus, Denver, Newark, 
New York (General Post Office, Brooklyn, Church St. 
Station), Garden City, NY, Westchester (Mt. Vernon), 
NY, Phoenix, and Tulsa, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Houston, Indi- 
anapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and St. Paul. a 
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Postal Personalities 


™ have to admit: It isn’t 
everybody who has a railroad 
car in his back yard. Bill Kelishek 
has. 

Kelishek is a carrier at 
Concord, MA. All his life he has 
been interested in railroads and 
railroad models. He has 
accumulated a large collection of 
old-time toy trains, many of them 
valuable antiques. 

Not long ago Kelishek bought 
a full-sized passenger car from 
the Boston & Maine railroad. He 
built a short track in his yard, 
then had a trucking firm haul it on 
a flatbed and lower it onto the 
track. There it sits, the talk of 
the town. 

“I’m in the middle of 
refurbishing it,’’ Kelishek says. ‘‘It 
has about five coats of paint that 
| want to take off so that | can get 
down to the original wood. It 
ought to be very beautiful.’’ 

What’s he going to use the 
railroad car for? 

“Easy. I'm going to house my 











Bill Kelishek 


model train collection in it.’’ 

The car is 68 feet long, 10 feet 
wide and 14 feet high. It weighs 
43 tons. 

“| have to leave it outside 
because my wife won't let me 
bring it in,’ Kelishek says. 

The 1910 car contains two coal 
stoves, but no seats because the 
car had been reduced to work- 
car status before being retired 
from service. Kelishek’s collection 
will be put on shelves—all 
hundred locomotives and three 
hundred cars, tracks, model 
buildings and old toys. = 


undreds of postal employees 
HH across the country give up 
much of their leisure time in 
community activities, many of 
them to help young people. An 
outstanding example is Robert 
Battisti, a T-6 carrier at the Mount 
Royal station in Duluth, MN. 

For years Battisti, a postal 








Robert Battisti 


employee since 1950, has coached 
boys’ baseball and hockey teams 
in Duluth. 

Coaches’ accomplishments are 
often measured by won-lost 
records. In this respect, Battisti 
ranks high. In six years of 
coaching Little League baseball 
(10-12 year olds), his teams won 
one city championship and two 
state championships. He coached 
in the Babe Ruth League (13-15 
year olds) for three years and his 
team won a state title. He now 
coaches the Junior American 
Legion team that represents the 
post he belongs to 

His hockey record follows a 
similar pattern. His teams have 
won four city championships. He 
was so successful that he now 
serves as director of an ice rink for 
the city of Duluth. 

But the won-lost records are 
secondary to Battisti. He gets no 
pay for all this volunteer coaching. 
He gets a big dividend, however: 
“The important thing,” he says, 
“is to get the kids involved in 
something.” 

If one function of a coach is to 
set a good example, a lot of boys 
in Duluth have a great goal to 
aim for. @ 


hen electronic equipment 

needs maintenance at the 
Hackensack, Nu, post office, it 
might not be a maintenance man 
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Eunice Van Saun 


who shows up—it might be a 
maintenance woman. 

She’s Miss Eunice L. Van Saun, 
the first woman to graduate 
from the highly technical ZMT 
course at the Oklahoma Postal 
Training Operations. She’s now 
taking on-the-job training toward 
Electronic Technician PS-9. 

Miss Van Saun joined the Postal 
Service as a substitute clerk 
in 1968, and became a regular the 
following year. When she had 
a chance to pecome a letter 
sorting machine operator she 
passed the exam and after training 
at 60 letters a minute she attained 
a 98% accuracy. 

In 1971 she took the three-part 
electro-mechanical exam. She 
passed and became Hackensack’s 
first female general maintenance 
mechanic. In 1972 she was 
promoted to mail processing 
equipment (MPE) mechanic. She 
then passed two OPTO courses— 
digital electronics and facer- 
canceller/edger-stacker systems. 
In the ZMT course this year 
her grade topped 90%. 

Miss Van Saun and her sister 
own a house in Westwood, NJ. She 
doesn't confine her interest in 
electronics to her work. She has a 
moderately large set of N gauge 
model trains. She has built an 
oscilloscope, too. 

No one-track mind, however: 
She also enjoys bowling, reading 
and jig-saw puzzles. @ 
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Wide World Photo 


Wre carriers donned their optional Bermuda shorts and knee socks, 
they were prepared for stares. But a special kind of a glance 
took place when carrier Stan Cressman of Lansdale, PA, passed Linda 


Lindblom. @ 
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MAILGRAM- 
super fast 
SERVICE 


It has been said that Mailgram 
combines the best of the Postal 
Service and the best of Western 
Union. Mailgram is an electronic 
letter delivered by the Postal 
Service. 

The messages are put into 
Western Union's electronic 
transmission system either by 
subscribers to Western Union's 
wire services or at Western 
Union offices in more than 300 
cities around the country. 

The messages can be received 
at 118 post offices equipped with 
Mailgram receiving machines. 
The 118 offices are located so 
that any post office in the country 
can be reached with a Mailgram 
overnight. provided the message 
gets into the system by 7 p.m. 
local time at the destination office. 

When a message is received 
at one of the 118 receiving 
Offices, it is torn off the machine 
and inserted into a distinctive 
Mailgram envelope. That 
envelope goes into the 
mailstream and is delivered by a 
carrier. As the drawing shows, 
the Mailgram skips 10 steps that 
are generally required to transport 
and sort a conventional letter. 

Mailgram volume is now at 
39,000 a day. Growth has been 
steady and is expected to 
continue. The price is right 
between the cost of a telegram 
and a letter. 
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A tree — 
grows in 
Brooklyn 


Deep in the cheerless offices of 
the Brooklyn Army Terminal 
springs an island of greenery. 
Alfred Castellano, a clerk in the 
inquiry unit, tends a miniature 
nursery on his desk. His plants 
include African violet, amaryllis, 
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pothos, a mimosa tree, coleus, 
and a velvet plant. Foreign mail 
operations soon will be trans- 
ferred from the terminal to the 
New York Bulk and Foreign Mail 
Center in New Jersey. 








